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Shepherds and Santa Claus 


...and Hitler 





by Roy F. Bergengren 


VER a period of years the real signifi- 
cance of a holiday is apt to get lost. 
On July 4th, for example, how 


the 
Labor Day 


many of us 


read Declaration of 


Independence ’ 
, for most of us, is the wind-up 
of the few of us 


summer holidays; 


give 
thought on that day to the dignity of labor 
and the the 


Thanksgiving 


of man’s work in 
life. On 
we go to a football game; 


importance 


eternal scheme of 


not many of us 


go to church and only a few bow their 


heads in humble thanks to God 


for the 
privilege of being citizens of America who 
are conscious of His bounty. 

But 
with it is a 


Santa 


Christmas suffers most. To begin 


great 
Claus is a 


merchandizing event 
part of the 
hundred thousand 


advertising 
personnel of a stores. 
Carol singers praise God from department 


the 


postman 


store balconies to lure 


We the 


parcels and we 


customers in. 


overload with our late 


beggar ourselves tempo- 
rarily for fear someone whom we have for- 


We 


wonder 


gotten will send us something. get 


hundreds of Christmas cards and 
who many of the folks are who sent them 
while we haven't time really 


the 


to appreciate 
contained on a 
How 


a stable and some stran- 


and absorb sentiment 


one of them. 


think in 


single many of us 


terms of 
gers on a pilgrimage and the woman with 
child who sought refuge in a barn that her 
born and cradled in a 


habe might be 


manger? 


Of course the churches will all have spe- 


cial services and there will be tine 


singing and the preachers will outdo them- 
the rank 


some 


selves—but and file of us will 


think of Christmas in terms of being shoved 
and 
Nelly 


for inner 


around in crowded department stores 
buying a disappointment for Aunt 
Christmas Day will not be a day 
contemplation and and 


prayer attempted 


communion with God. It will be a morn- 
with too much 


“the 


ing to tarry awhile in bed 


dinner at 2 p.m. and then tree.” 


AND YET—this year—we shall have two 


vet attuned to things of the spirit. There 
will be vacant spots in our lives; boys 
hghting way off yonder for whom we 


bought Christmas presents as far back as 
Without the 
Spirit fizzles out, some way or other. 


Christmas 
We 
may even fight the day and wish we could 


October. them 


sieep from Christmas Eve until the morn- 
26th 


that there are dear, 


ing of the We shall know this year 


precious things, which 


we have hitherto taken for granted and 


quite without appreciation. Just to have 


Bill sitting across the table at late break- 
fast on Christmas morning 


him the 


to go walking 
Mother 


with through woods as 
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bastes the turkey and gets the fixins’ ready. 
Just to swap a few simple gifts with him 
again and to luxuriate in his companion- 
ship. I must stop or I'll go off the 
deep end! 

No, this year we must bear hard on the 
spiritual concepts. We must try to under- 
stand why Christ's birth was the most im- 
portant event in history. We must think 
on this life in all of its beauty and perfec- 
tion. And well do I remember the most 
beautiful sermon I ever heard which had 
Christ for its subject; it 


a Jewish Rabbi. 


Perhaps we 


was preached by 


can get closer this ‘year to 
the real significance of the birthday of the 
perfect man. He believed that man is his 
brother's keeper. He talked of peace on 
earth and good will to all mankind- 
good will to all 


not 
American Christians—not 
good will to all Christians everywhere 

not good will to all white Christians—not 
good will to Christians at all—but good 
will to all mankind—to 


to white and black, 


Jew and Gentile, 
to old and young, to 
fighting men everywhere this Christmas as 
each tries to do his duty 
taught to do it. 


AND WHERE 
concept of Christmas ? 


as he has been 


Hitler fit in this 
It's difficult to make 
Possibly it were better to 
think of him not as a man but as a symbol. 
If we can rid the world of all the evil his 
tvpe of thinking has brought on mankind, 
what then becomes of him individually is 
no longer important. 
Hitler, 
tor 


ck es 


him a part of it. 


We are not fighting 
the man; we fight what he stands 
that must be eradicated for all 
the hearts of the spirit of 
Christ, if peace on earth and good will to 
all mankind, is to 


time 
from man in 

permanently lodge 
therein. 


And when, next year, my neighbor puts 
up his Christmas lights again and I put 
mine up that together we may make a very 
show in the 
lighting, then our lights, 
kling Christmas lights, 


dark away. 


brave community Christmas 


our little twin- 


will drive all the 


And already the dawn is very, very cer- 


tain. 
A good Christmas Next vear 


“merry” 


neighbor! 
who knows—the word may he 


the slogan of Christ's birthday again 
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At Fourth Annual 
Columbus Chapter Camp 
Camp Wildwood, Ohio 
September 11-12 


Cemmittee planning began in June. A pot 
luck supper, wiih the wives in attendance. 
marked the final meeting. 


A panel discussed policies to be considered 
for credit unions. Experts shared their opin 
ions on loans, shares, dividends, educational 
Frograms, and so forth. 


The Educational Committee of the Ohio 
League took time out to meet with Cuna’s 
Educational Director and in particular dis 
cussed the First International Credit Union 
Membership Drive. 


Attendance almost equalled previous years, 
indicating a realization by credit unionists 
of the benefits derived from getting together 
to exchange ideas and experiences. 


Left—O. J. Haagen, sales promotion manager, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, presented ideas at 
the Promotional Clinic on “How to Build 
£avings.” Others spoke on building mem 
bership and loans. Secretaries recorded dis 
cussion. 


Right—Homeward bound, again convinced 
that chapter camp meetings are fun, edu- 
cational and economical—and that those 
chapters which don’t hold them are missing 
something. 
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"M glad we came,” said James 
Rogers, a member of the ABC 
Credit Union, on the way home 
rom his credit union’s annual meet- 
ng And his wife, as well as the 


others who attended, agreed with him 
I wish we'd stayed home—waste of} 
a perfectly good evening,” grumbled 
Frank Madden, a member of the XYZ 
Credit Union, on the way home from 
credit union’s annual meeting 
And his wife, as well as the others wh: 
attended that 
him 
Now, 


given to 


his 


meeting, agreed with 


. 
neither James nor Frank is 
many words. Both would 
have been hard put to explain in 
helpful detail just what brought forth 
his particular reaction to his meeting 
James might have answered a lead- 
ing question with, “Oh, everything 
went smoothly; there was no petty 
wrangling; they seemed really inter- 
ested in what the members wanted, 
I liked the way they organized the 
meeting into groups so we could really 
discuss things. I enjoyed the enter- 
tainment.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Frank would 
perhaps say, “the meeting dragged; 
every thing seemed to be cut and 
dried; I just couldn’t see any very 
good reason for, my being around.” 

But a review of what actually hap- 
pened at those two meetings would no 
doubt be of great help to credit union 
leaders as they plan their forthcoming 
meetings. It might help answer the 
questions: “How can we make our 
meeting better than ever?” and “How 
can we avoid making our meeting a 
flop?” 

Here is what happened: 


AMES and his wife were among the 

first to arrive at their meeting. but 
the special Annual Meeting Commit- 
tee which the president had appointed 
had already seen that the meeting 
room was well lighted and heated. A 
couple of committee members were 
manning the checking room where the 
Rogers left their overcoats and hats. 
Another two were sitting behind 
tables at the door. These checked the 
Rogers’ names the membership 
roll, handed mimeographed 
copies of the reports that were to be 


on 
them 


given, and of song sheets, along with 
an attractive credit union circular 
Just beyond these tables was an- 
other on which was a _ varied 
selection of credit union and othe: 
literature on common economic prob- 
lems. This selection had been made 
by the Educational Committee with 
the help of the State Credit Union 
League office, the local librarian, the 
instructor in home economics at the 
local high school, and the educational 
director of the nearby cooperative re- 


one 
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How to make an annual meeting 


POPULAR 


ma 
(0) 





and vice versa! 


gional wholesale. Some of the pub- 
lications were offered free. The prices 
of the others were indicated, and a 
coin box provided. Members of the 
educational committee were on hand 
to answer any questions, which they 
did in a very friendly way. 

From this table, after they had 
pocketed a couple of pamphlets, the 
Rogers were ushered to a circle of 
eight chairs and introduced to the two 
couples who were already seated 
there. They noticed that there were 
a number of these circles of chairs in 
the room, which were gradually being 
filled up with members as they came 
in. 


N each circle the members were 

soon busily engaged in looking over 
the reports and pamphlets in their 
hands and discussing them with each 
other. As soon as the circle was filled 
the credit union president would bring 
over and introduce to the group a 
board or committee member who 
would draw up a chair and say, in 
effect: 

“As you know a credit union is a 
cooperative thrift and loan association. 
That is, it is owned and operated by 
and for its members. It serves di- 
rectly no one but its members, al- 
though indirectly it also renders a 
very valuable service to the com- 
munity by making its members more 
successful citizens of the community. 
Furthermore practically every one 
in the community either may belong 
to a credit union or could do so if he 
wanted to help organize one. 

“You probably know further that 
our credit union is also a member of, 
and sends representatives to, the City. 
Credit Union Chapter, which is a part 
of the State Credit Union League, 
which in turn is a part of the Credit 
Union National Association; that we 
are thus a part of a huge international 
federation of credit unions in Canada 


and the United States, which we con- 
trol through our democratically 
elected representatives. 

“Knowing this, it follows that you 
must be anxious to make your voice 
felt at this meeting tonight. You want 
to be sure that you elect board and 
committee members who will not only 
run your credit union most effectively 
but who will also represent you best 
directly or indirectly, at the city, state, 
and national meetings. You want the 
credit union movement to be a truly 
democratic movement; not one in 
name only, as so many ordinary cor- 
porations are. (By the way, did you 
know that our credit union is a cor- 
poration, chartered by the Federal 
government? Many are chartered by 
State government.) 

“Now your board is just as anxious 
as you are to make this meeting truly 
democratic. We want each of you to 
be able to leave this meeting feeling 
that you have actually had a chance 
tc speak your mind, and express youn 
will. We want this credit union to do 
its full part toward strengthening the 
democratic control of the economic as 
well as of the political institutions of 
this country. 

“That is why we have organized this 
meeting into these small groups. In 
the average annual meeting such as 
this it is often difficult for more than a 
few persons to speak and many people 
who may have valuable observations 
or ideas to contribute are not heard 
from, for one reason or another. 

“Here we can go over together the 
reports and discuss them as we go 
along. We can try to thrash out any 
points that are not clear to us (I’m 
here to answer any questions I can) 
and we can note any items that appear 
to need comment or question on the 
floor of the meeting. We can study 
the nominations brought in by the 
nominating committee (you'll note 
that there is a brief statement of 
the nominee’s qualifications by each 
name) and we can add any sugges- 
tions for further nominations any of 
you may have. Perhaps you know 
some good material which has been 
entirely overlooked by the committee. 
You will be rendering a fine service 
if you pass on your suggestion. 

“Then we can discuss the dividend 
recommendation brought in by the 
board and see if we can think of any 
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considerations overlooked by the 
board in its recommendation. 

And last, we can spend what time 
we may have left (we have till nine 
o'clock) discussing the general prob- 
lems of the credit union and credit 
union members to see if we can’t sug- 
gest ways the credit union can im- 
prove and increase the amount of 
service it renders its members. 

“At least this is what the board 
hopes we shall do. Of course it is all 
up to you. If this plan seems to make 
sense to you, I suggest that we choose 
a secretary to keep note of the things 
we want to bring to the attention of 
the meeting, as well as a chairman of 
this group—who, by the way, shall not 
be me. After you have done this, I 
suggest that we all read over the re- 
ports silently—to save time—but that 
when anyone comes to a paragraph 
which raises some doubt or question 
he check it, so that when all have read 
the particular report the matter may 
be considered by the group. You will 
note that each paragraph is numbered 
to help in referring back. I'll now re- 
ceive nominations for chairman.” 


ITH a little prodding the groups 

quickly chose their chairmen 
and secretaries, and before long there 
was a resounding roomful of low but 
earnest discussion, as the groups got 
absorbed in their deliberations. There 
was not a one of the some fifteen 
groups which was not surprised when 
the president reminded them that they 
had only ten minutes left to note down 
their conclusions. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the presi- 
dent asked the groups to break up and 
bring their chairs into the conven- 
tional pattern (this allowed the mem- 
bers a chance to stretch their limbs 
too). While the chairs were being 
replaced the film projector operator 
made a last minute check of his ma- 
chine and the piano player had a few 
husky men roll out the piano from its 
corner into place. 

In a very few minutes the meeting 
was reassembled and the film “The 
Credit Union—John Doe’s Bank” was 
shown. Following this a popular mem- 
ber who had “that certain knack” lead 
the singing of a couple of rousing 
songs. 

The formal meeting that followed 
was for sure “something to write home 
about.” 

Little time was needed to take care 
of the reports, since the members were 
already well familiar with them. The 
giver of the report merely stood up to 
answer any questions brought in by 
the groups, which were also encour- 
aged to make any comments. Every- 
one said they had never got so much 
so painlessly from reports before. 
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There was a rather spirited discus- 
sion on the question of dividends, dur- 
ing which it was very clear that the 
group discussions had cleared up the 
usual misconceptions and patently un- 
practical suggestions which usually 
slow up meetings. 

The board had recommended that a 
dividend of four per cent be paid, 
partly because it felt that the member- 
ship, used to six per cent dividends, 
would not stand for less than four, 
even in an emergency year. 





True enough, one group came out 
for at least five per cent, and several 
individua:s spoke up for more. 

But several groups submitted very 
forceful reports backing a three per 
cent return, and after a brief but lively 
discussion three per cent it was! 

The elections also went smoothly 
although one group brought in an 
additional nomination for board mem- 
ber, along with a comprehensive 
statement of the member’s qualifica- 
tions. An election’s committee had 
been appointed and was prepared to 
run off the balloting and counting in 
short order. The member nominated 
from the floor was elected. 

Then each group was asked to re- 
port any suggestions or criticisms they 
had arrived at. After the secretaries 
had reported, several individuals 
spoke up and for some minutes the 
“good of the credit union” was given 
a thorough airing, with many good 
suggestions being produced, and sev- 
eral potential workers and leaders be- 
ing discovered. 

The directors and the annual meet- 
ing committee had planned to have the 
meeting end at ten o'clock, but al- 
though it was almost ten-thirty before 
the motion to adjourn was finally put 
and carried no one thought it had been 
a long meeting. And the discussion 
continued while home-made cake and 
milk or coffee was being enjoyed and 
while the piano player began to play 
popular tunes. Soon, however, a few 
singers gathered around the pianist 
and began to raise their voices heart- 
ily. Finally there were no talkers and 
many singers until the janitor good 
naturedly sent them home. 


OW, on the other hand, it will 
only take a glance to see why 
Frank Madden wished “we'd stayed 
home” from the other meeting. 
The early comers had had to wait 


out in the cold until ten minutes after 
the announced meeting time, when the 
treasurer came hurrying up to unlock 
the meeting hall door and let them in 
to a still coldish room. By the time 
the radiators had been opened up and 
chairs placed it was half an hour past 
the meeting time. The president 
showed up five minutes later and 
called the meeting to order (a bare 
quorum was present). 

The president had taken no pains to 
prepare himself for the meeting; had 
evidently had no experience in con- 
ducting meetings; had to be coached 
constantly by the treasurer, who was 
in fact little better prepared. The re- 
ports were given impromptu, and 
dragged on and on until the members 
were praying for deliverance. 

The nominating committee nom- 
inated the incumbants. It did not in- 
dicate that it had made any effort to 
find “new blood,” merely reporting 
that it had had a tough time trying to 
get the old officers and coinmittee 
members to serve again. Nominations 
from the floor were discouraged, be- 
cause then there would be the trouble 
of distributing, collecting, and count- 
ing the ballots. 

Oh, yes, there was nothing done 
about dividends because there were 
no profits to distribute, and no one 
there seemed to have any idea that the 
members, either there assembled, or 
elsewhere could do anything about it. 

As a result, Frank Madden was not 
the only one present who swore “never 
again.” The next year they would have 
no quorum, and would have to call 
an adjourned meeting, which would 
be attended by three board members, 
and two or three others. 


HERE are a few additional obser- 

vations that might be made about 
the first meeting. In the first place, the 
most important fact is that the meeting 
was well planned. While the technique 
of starting the members to discussing 
credit union problems in small groups 
as soon as they arrive seems to be a 
coming idea, it is, of course, not essen- 
tial to a good meeting; planning is. 

Then it perhaps should also be 
stressed that this meeting was enjoyed 
though it stuck close to business. 

A good annual meeting may be said 
to be one in which the members really 
have the satisfaction of running their 
own savings and loan business. 

Not that the dividends to be found 
in the fellowship of banquets, after- 
meeting “eats,” and recreational pro- 
grams should be overlooked. 

And not that publicity, free door 
prizes, and other methods of stirring 
up interest need be avoided. 

But they should be kept in their 
place. The meeting itself is the thing! 
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Credit union president Joe writes to credit union president Frank some 
helpful ideas <-‘d0ut credit union annual meetings. 


Dear Frank: 


Speaking of annual meetings, and 
since you ask me for my advice, I do 
have several ideas which I think have 
been largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of our meetings, and which may 
help you plan the first annual meeting 
of your credit union 

But first I want to say that I agree 
with you one hundred per cent that it 
is a crime to get people to come to a 
meeting and then give them nothing 


but “a travesty on the democratic 
process.” All too many boards of di- 
rectors—one would be too many—sell 
their members: “short” and expect 


them to sit happily through meetings 
in which they learn little about the af- 
fairs of their credit union, in which the 
business is conducted slowly and with- 
out which mem- 
bership action is treated as merely a 


enthusiasm, and in 
matter of form. In a few cases credit 
union officers show “dictator” char- 
acteristics and act as if the meeting 
were merely designed to be a rubber 
stamp. More often, however, the offi- 
cers are genuinely sincere in their de- 
sire to have democratic meetings, but 
fail to do the necessary planning and 
to make the necessary preparations 
As you indicate, good meetings don't 
just happen. They are made that way 


Nominating Committee 
Strangely enough one committec 
which I feel has a lot to do with the 
success of our meetings is often what 
might be 
mittee” 


called “the forgotten com- 
of the credit union, the nomi- 
Few credit unions, 
I am afraid appreciate the importance 
of this committee, either to the pro- 
grams of the organization as a whole 
or to the success of the meeting. 


nating committee 


We appoint this committee several 
months the meeting, and in- 
struct it to make a really thorough 
canvass of the members for likely new 
blood. The work of every member of 
every committee, regular and special, 
is carefully reviewed. In 
run in our circulars, 
urgently requesting members to tell 
the committee of any likely prospects. 

Then the committee 
notice to every 


before 


addition 


notices are 


sends formal 
one it is considering 
for positions, asking the member to 
state in writing whether or not he 
would like the position and what he 
considers his qualifications for it are. 
In addition at least one personal con- 
tact with each individual is made by a 
member of the committee 
Just the meeting, 
days afte: formal notice 


before 
the 


several 
of the 
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meeting, the committee sends a state- 
ment to all members reminding them 
of the importance of electing the best 
possible officers, and urging them to 
be prepared to nominate on the floor 
of the meeting anybody they think 
would make a good officer, who has 
been overlooked by the committee. 

These communications from the 
committee not only serve to uncover 
new officer material; they also give the 
member a greater sense of his owner- 
ship of the credit union, and whets his 
interest in the meeting. Then, too, 
they tend to stress the importance of 
being a credit union leader. 

At the meeting the committee makes 
a short but comprehensive report in 
whick it states the qualifications of the 
persons it nominates, but again urges 
the members to nominate others, and 
again stresses the importance of the 
election to the credit union’s success. 

In general, we try to build up in the 
minds of the committee members and 
of others the importance of this com- 
mittee, and dignify it with a good deal 
of formal recognition 


General Aids 

I suppose you are familiar with the 
general aids available, but I'll briefly 
mention a few, just in case. 

We got a good many ideas from the 
pamphlet “Let’s hold better Annual 
Meetings.” Being a Federal credit 
union, this was furnished by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
but I understand you can purchase it 
from the Cuna Supply Cooperative in 
Madison, at 10 cents each. Cuna 
supply also has a good annual meeting 
poster at 5 cents each. The pamphlet 
contains some helpful check lists and 
a handy chart of some of the common 
parliamentary motions and how they 
are handled. 

The December 1941 issue of THE 
Bripce contains “A 19-point check list 
for Credit Union Annual Meetings” by 
J. Orrin Shipe, which we frequently 
refer to. No doubt, you can borrow a 
copy of this issue from a nearby older 
credit union. 


Parliamentary Law 

This matter of parliamentary law is 
often a bad trouble maker. Many a 
meeting has been bogged down in 
“points of order,” ambiguous motions, 
and amendments to the amendment to 
the amendment... , and other overly 
formal procedure. 

In general, I find it helps to keep 
constantly in mind that the purpose of 


parliamentary law is to determine the 
will of the meeting as promptly as pos- 
sible. When this can be done infor- 
mally without time-consuming tech- 
nicalities, it should be done. 

For instance, at the end of each re- 
port I skip over the usual motions “to 
accept” with the statement “If there 
are no objections, the report is ac- 
cepted.” Likewise when a motion is 
made which is obviously the desire of 
the group, I say, “If there are no ob- 
jections, it is so ordered.” 

Of course, it is very important that 
you wait after you say “If there are no 
objections,” until you are sure there 
really are no objections, before you 
conclude with the “it is so ordered.” 

It is very easy to avoid the common 
fault of allowing poorly considered 
motions to tangle up the meeting in 
“amendments to the amendments.” 
You can—and should, say I1—merelys 
include the sense of the proposed 
amendment or amendments in the 
original motion, “if there are no ob- 
jections.” Of course, if the mover of 
the original motion objects that the 
amendment conflicts with the intent of 
his motion, then it must be voted upon 
separately in the formal way. 

Briefly, good common sense is the 
first parliamentary law. 


Entertainment and... . 

We usually have some entertain- 
ment and refreshments, but we are 
careful to avoid making them so lavish 
that they dwarf the real business of 
the meeting, and make that business 
something to be got through with as 
quickly as possible. We find com- 
munity singing popular, probably be- 
cause we have a member with the 
knack of getting the people to sing. 
He doesn’t plead with them to sing. 
He shows them it’s fun. I imagine you 
have someone like that in your group, 
even if you don’t know it yet. By all 
means make use of him or her. 

We happen to have a male quartet 
in our group, which usually “brings 
down the house.” It does both serious 
and humorous numbers. 

Your annual meeting committee will 
no doubt be able to discover some un- 
usual talent among your members and 
to work up some ideas of its own. 


A Few Pointers 

Here are some general pointers 
which I have found to be worth keep- 
ing in mind: 

1. Delegate detailed work to others. 
Don’t try to do it all yourself. In fact 
confine yourself to overall planning 
and to seeing that responsible people 
are made responsible for every part 
of the job. Keep a regular check on 
progress and stand ready to provide 
assistance in emergency cases. 

2. Constantly review your overall 
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plan and prod your brain for possible 
oversights and possible “bright ideas.” 
Encourage your lieutenants to do the 
same. 

3. Urge the board to require that 
all reports be written out and placed 
in your hands by at least a week be- 
fore the meeting. Go over them with 
a committee of board members and 
bring to the writers’ attention in a 
tactful way all over long sentences and 
paragraphs; all ambiguous or “wordy” 
statements; and any other phases of 
the reports which would make them 
dificult or uninteresting to follow. 
Make every effort to get these weak- 
nesses removed and to see that the re- 
ports are interesting and brief, but 
comprehensive. We mimeograph our 
reports and distribute them as the 
members arrive. Later we mail them 
out to all members. We feel strongly 
that a well-informed membership 1s 
essential to a democratic organization 
such as ours. 

4. I knew a theater man who al- 
Ways rung up the curtain “promptly 
five minutes late.” I think that’s a 


good practice for meeting chairmen. 
Perhaps fifteen minutes grace might 
even be allowed the late comers, but 


that. If a 


certainly no more than 





quorum is lacking, start discussing the 
reports—and call the meeting formally 
to order as soon as the quorum has 
arrived. 

5. Consider yourself a combination 


umpire-master-of-ceremonies. Don’t 
try to be the star. (I think I had a 
tendency that way, at first!) Confine 


your own report to a brief review of 
the year’s accomplishment, a word of 
appreciation for the work of the board 
and committee members, and perhaps 
a brief word of inspiration. Try to 
bring out comments, and suggestions, 
from the floor. Don’t let the meeting 
get out of hand—keep it running right 
along, but don’t handle it high- 
handedly either. Encourage the ex- 
pression of all points of view, but dis- 
courage quibbling. 

6. Don’t forget to express your ap- 
preciation for the work of those who 
helped make the credit union year, and 
the annual meeting, successful. Ex- 
press it warmly, both at the meeting 
and later to each individual personally. 
This is a “must,” if there ever was one. 


THERE NOW, I’ve already preached 
much too long, even if you did ask for 
it! But I know you feel with me that 
a successful annual meeting is one of 


the most important parts of the credit 
union program. Credit unions are 
cooperative organizations, and are only 
as successful as their members make 
them. Whatever we can do to make 
democratic control of our credit unions 
increasingly effective cannot but help, 
also, to contribute to the success of 
democracy generally. 

So, with that jewell of wisdom, I 
sign off, with the sincere wish that 
your meeting may be the best ever. 
Write me all about it, won't you 


Yours, 
Joe. 


P.S. Don’t forget to send some press 
releases to your local papers before 
and after the meeting, giving the full 
names of officials and committee 
members elected in the follow-up re- 
lease, and mentioning 
helped with the meeting. 

Arrange, too, to have some pictures 
taken, for your record and perhaps for 
your credit union league office and for 
Tue Brincr, if they turn out especially 
good. Be sure to obtain glossy prints 
about 8 by 10 inches in size 


those who 


In Manitoba 


J. Orrin Shipe, Cuna educational director, addresses organizational@™@the speakers’ table are Father A. Couture, N. H. Little. and John W. 


meeting of the Credit Union Federation of Manitoba. Beside him at 


NE hundred delegates from 5) 

credit unions, plus many visitors, 
attended the organizational meeting 
of the Credit Union Federation of 
Manitoba, in Winnipeg, October 26, 
1943. At the meeting 48 societies 
joined the Federation. 

The principal speaker was J. Orrin 
Shipe, Cuna educational director. Al- 
though several delegates reported that 
they did not have authority to commit 
their societies, it was voted by a large 
majority that the sense of the meeting 
favored affiliation with Cuna, and the 
executive committee was authorized 
to affiliate, providing a canvass of the 
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member society disclosed a majority 
in favor of affiliation. The dues sched- 
ule was set at ten cents per member. 

Directors elected were O. Sabourin, 
St. Jean; D. G. Reimer, Altona; F. 
Baril, St. Adolph; J. B. A. Houde, St. 
Norbert; V. A. Walsh, St. Alphonsus; 
W. C. Leitkie, Winnipeg; D. H. Slim- 


mon, Brandon; and V. E. Phillips, 
Dauphin Plains. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
board of directors Mr. Walsh was 


elected president; Mr. Baril, vice pres- 
ident; and Mr. Leitkie, managing di- 
rector and secretary-treasurer. John 


Ward, Registrar of Co-operative Associations. 


W. Ward, provincial Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, was appointed 
representative of the federation on the 
Credit Union National Committee set 
up at the recent national confer- 
ence at Levis, Quebec (see November 
Bripce). Mr. Reimer was made chair- 
man of the Educational committee; 
Mr. Slimmon, of the publicity commit- 
and Mr. Phillips, of the committee 
Hon. D. L. Campbell, 
provincial Minister of Agriculture, wa: 
present and gave an address of wel- 
come to this, one of the largest league 


tee; 
on legislation. 


organizational meetings on record. 
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What About It? 


Dividends 

Question (From Missouri): I would 
like to submit the following question 
to “What About It?” of THe Brince. 

Ours is a_ state-chartered credit 
union (Missouri). We wish to recom- 
mend to the members at the annual 
meeting that dividends be paid only on 
stated amount of shares in 1944. 

As an example, members holding 
$1,000 in shares, we pay dividends only 
on $500. 

Is this permissible under Missouri 
state credit union law? 

Answer: It is not proper for a credit 
union to pay a dividend on only a por- 
tion of the money in the member’s 
share account. 

The Missouri Credit Union Law pro- 
vides in Section 18: 

“Dividends shall be paid on all fully 
paid shares outstanding at the close of 
the fiscal year, * * * .” 

Therefore, it is not permissible in 
Missouri to pay dividend only on a 
portion of the share account of a 
member. The dividends must be paid 
on the full amount of shares held by 
the member. 


Can Widow Become Member 


Question (From Kentucky): Am 
writing you for the following informa- 
tion. We are a Federal Credit Union 
operating in the State of Kentucky. 


Question—When member dies, can 
wife change this account into her name 
and retain membership, should she 
pay membership fee; if so can she de- 
posit additional savings to her ac- 
count? What if it was a joint account? 
If this is permissible and she had an 
income and should want to make a 
loan, could she do so? 

The railroad company rules are that 
she retains relationship with the com- 
pany for the same number of years 
that her husband was in service and is 
entitled to free transportation for this 
length of time providing she does not 
marry. 

Answer: If a member and his wife 
have a joint account in a Federal 
credit union (in order for the wife of 
a member of a Federal credit union to 


a ee | 


YOU ARE INVITED to submit your ques- 
tions on any credit union problems to this 
department. You are also welcome to con- 
tribute your own ideas on the answers 
printed here. What's on your mind? 
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have a joint account with him she 
must be a member of the credit union 
and pay the entrance fee) and the em- 
ployed member of the credit union 
dies, the wife, being a member, might 
retain the account in her own name. 
However, if the wife is not a member 
of the credit union, at the time of the 
death of the husband who is a mem- 
ber, it is not then possible for her to 
become a member and to retain the 
account. 

In a Federal credit union if an ac- 
count has been joint between the hus- 
band and wife and the husband dies, 
the wife may retain the account in her 
own name and may deposit additional 
funds in the share account. Also, if she 
has an income she may borrow from 
the credit union. 


Collection by Share Transfer 


Question (From Ohio): In the leaflet 
issued by the CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society regarding certain fea- 
tures of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, I notice that chattel mort- 
gages may not be seized to satisfy a 
credit union loan (or any other) with- 
out court permission. 

Does this also hold true when a 
member now in the military service 
has sufficient shares to cover his loan? 
In other words, can the board of di- 
rectors of this credit union safely and 
legally order the treasurer to transfer 
a member’s shares in order to pay off 
the principal and interest (6 per cent) 
of a military loan? 

Also, please inform us if this trans- 
action can be made without specific 
authorization from this member. 

Answer: Since the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act provides pri- 
marily that a lending agency may not 
foreclose on any collateral supporting 
a loan extended to a man now in the 
military service, it is my opinion that 
it would be improper for a credit union 
to transfer the shares of a man in the 
military service to repay his loan, un- 
less consent had been obtained from 
the man in the service or the courts 
had ruled that this was permissible 
under the existing circumstances. If 
the credit union is charging the soldier 
6 per cent per annum interest on his 
loan and the shares are equal to the 
loan then it is really to the credit 
union’s advantage (provided it feels 
secure in the thought that the loan will 
be repaid when the man returns and 
provided it carries loan protection in- 
surance) to carry the loan as it is, as 


it is not likely that the credit union 
is paying 6 per cent on shares. 

If the above is not the case, then | 
would suggest the other alternative 
would be to obtain permission from 
the service man to transfer his shares 
against his loan in order to wipe out 
the indebtedness. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion has recommended to all credit 
unions that when a member enters the 
military service a moratorium be de- 
clared on his loan and that all interest 
shall be waived for the duration. It 
seems to me that in cases where the 
credit union has shares as collateral 
for the loan the credit union is in a 
splendid position to declare this mora- 
torium and should be willing to do so 
and also it should be willing to waive 
the interest for the duration. The 
European war, we hope, is rapidly ap- 
proaching its close. Therefore, it is to 
the credit union’s own selfish interest 
to retain the good will of its members 
through gestures of this kind. 


Service Charges 
Question (From Nebraska): We are 
receiving many applications for small 
loans of from five to twenty dollars 
between pay periods which are semi- 
monthly. As we interpret the by-laws, 
one per cent is the extreme charge 


‘which may be made on these loans. 


These small loans are losing us money 
due to the check charges at the bank, 
and the short periods of the loans. 

Any information we can receive on 
this subject will be appreciated. 

Answer: Many credit unions are 
now faced with the same small loan 
problem which you have. In many 
cases when an individual applies fo: 
a loan varying in size from $5.00 to 
$20.00, he probably really needs a 
much larger loan. Therefore, I think 
you should make careful inquiry from 
each of these applicants to ascertain 
whether it wouldn’t be better for them 
to borrow an amount varying any- 
where from $100 to $500. Certainly 
something is seriously wrong with the 
budget of a man who finds it necessary 
to borrow each payday in a small 
amount. ‘ 

It is improper for a credit union to 
charge any fees other than simple in- 
terest at 1 per cent a month on bal- 
ances. I think you will find on inquiry 
that you can develop some very good 
business in larger loans by simply 
talking the problems of the boys over 
with them as they come in. 
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by C. R. Orchard 


PRACTICAL STEPS 
for the 


REDIT UNION [TREASURER 


RTIST and artisan, realist and 
dreamer, a good leader and a 
faithful follower, a self-starter 

who likes to work for others and with 
others, a good citizen, all these go to 
make up the ideal credit union treas- 
urer 

It has been said many times and by 
many people that the credit union is 
a simple institution and one which can 
be easily understood by its members. 
It must not be inferred from this that 
the treasurer is supposed to be a sim- 
ple person or that he can be careless, 
thoughtless, or inefficient. The success 
of the credit union in many ways de- 
pends on the confidence which the 
members have in each other and in 
their officers, and on the faith and un- 
derstanding which the officers have in 
one another and in the members by 
whom they have been chosen. 

As a usual thing no other officer or 
member of the credit union can do as 
much to build up the confidence of his 
fellows as can the treasurer. By the 
token other person in the 
organization can be of greater dis- 
service. Thoughtlesness and careless- 
ness are the greatest foes of the credit 
union movement. 


same no 


Treasurers are chosen by vote of the 
members and it is no accident that 
persons of exceptional merit have in 
most cases been selected. For it is a 
fact that a large majority of the army 
of men and women who have occupied 
this position during the past 30 years 
have been deeply moved by a very 
real desire to help people to help 
themselves. They have been the mod- 
est souls who have been able to forget 
self and personal ambition in order 
that a smoothly operating and well co- 
ordinsted organization can be main- 
tained. Courtesy, understanding, and 
a deep appreciation of the hope and 
desire in every person’s heart that his 
personal affairs be held in strictest 





C. BR. Orchard is Special Assistant to the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, in charge of the 
Federal Credit Union Section. 
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confidence—all these have helped and 
will continue to help to build useful 


organizations. 


UT motivation, courtesy, and un- 

derstanding, fine and necessary as 
they are, are not enough. Credit 
unions are built on ideals, they grow 
out of the best that is in us, but it 
should never be forgotten that they 
operate on the savings of members 
and provide loans to members. In 
short, they work with money. 

Accuracy and promptness in the 
handling, recording, and safeguarding 
of the funds of members is essential 
if we are to deserve the confidence of 
these same members and of outsiders 
with whom we come in contact. Every 
treasurer needs to equip himself at 
the earliest possible moment for the 
task in hand. It seems obvious that he 
should early apply himself to a study 
of the Credit Union Act, the bylaws, 
Regulation W, the rules and regula- 
tions of the supervisory authority, and 
if one is available, to an accounting 
manual. These documents contain the 
rules by which the credit union is to 
operate and knowledge and observ- 
ance of these rules saves many head- 
aches and much disappointment. Like 
every other task, this one can be ac- 
complished with less effort and less 
waste motion if it is properly organ- 
ized. 

In the beginning, it has been found 
practical to take the steps which are 
listed below and in somewhat this 
order: 


1. Establish a credit union desk 
or office. 


2. Fix time at which credit union 
will be open. 


3. Confine credit union business 
wherever possible to office hours. 


4. Arrange a definite period in 
each business day in which to record 
cash receipts. Fix a time for making 
bank deposits which is consistent with 
the provisions of the bylaws. 

5. Be sure to balance cash each 
day, to post share and loan ledgers 
frequently, and to balance them 








bank 


and reconcile least 


monthly. 


account at 


6. Urge regular, well advertised 
meetings of the credit committee. 
Process applications promptly. Con- 
sider convenience of the president, 
vice president, and members, and set 
a definite time at which loan checks 
will be ready for distribution. Be 
prepared to take care of loans for real 
emergencies promptly and well. 


7. Hold regularly scheduled board 
meetings. Keep adequate minutes or 
see that the clerk does so. Urge that 
necessary policies are decided by the 
board and that these policies are a 
matter of record. A clever treasurer 
encourages the board and the credit 
committee to consider matters care- 
fully and to make their own decisions. 
By doing so he strengthens his own 
position and the credit union as well. 


8. Try to help every applicant for 
a loan to understand the nature of the 
credit union and the philosophy of co- 
operation. Be industrious in your 
efforts to help him by insisting on 
promptness in repayments on loans 
and on small but regular payments on 
shares. Enlist the active support of 
the board of directors, the credit com- 
mittee, the supervisory committee, and 
above all, the educational committee 
in the elimination of delinquent loans 
Each borrowing member who carries 
out the letter and the spirit of his loan 
contract marks one step forward for 
the credit union. On the other hand, 
each delinquent borrower, especially 
one who can pay, is a definite threat 
to the very life of the credit union. 


9, Be willing to learn from the 
recommendations of the supervisory 
committee. Accept their report in the 
spirit in which it is made. Use it and 
the yearly examination report to im- 
prove and perfect your operations. 


10. Strive for well attended, ef- 
fective annual meetings. Try to let 
the reports of the president and the 
chairmen of the credit, supervisory, 
and educational committees tell the 
story of your service and of the credit 
union accomplishments. Distribute 
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mimeographed copies of your financial 
and statistical report but make your 
report to the annual meeting short. 
Tell the human side of your year’s ac- 
tivities; avoid the use of too many 
figures. 


ll. It is perhaps well to always 
remember that the purpose of the 
credit union is to encourage thrift, and 
to provide credit for provident pur- 
poses to people of small means. We 
are engaged in a great work. It can 
only be done by capable, self-sacri-ic- 
ing people who appreciate the place of 
organization in the world of today, and 
who are able to help to do the things 
necessary to inspire their fellows to 
accept their responsibilities and to do 
their full part in the operation of the 
credit union and in the maintenance 
of a truly cooperative atmosphere. 


12. New credit unions grow 
quite rapidly as a normal thing. 
Established ones seem destined to en- 
joy an increased membership and 
wider usefulness with the ending of 
the war. Treasurers must grow with 
their credit unions. If you are new, 
try to develop volunteer assistants so 
that your work can be kept right up 
to the minute. When credit union 
loans to members reach $15,000.00 it 
is well to give careful consideration 
to the matter of a part time or full 
time paid assistant. Satisfaction with 
the work you are doing can only be 
complete if the job is well done. 


VER and beyond the twelve points 
listed, meet whenever you can 
with treasurers and other officers of 
neighboring credit unions. Share ex- 
periences with them. Take an active 
part in your local credit union chapter. 
Somewhere among us there is a man 
or woman who will make the greatest 
contribution which has yet been made 
to our crusade against usurious money 
lending. Let’s hope it may be you. 


New Credit Unions 

Saskatchewan reported the organ- 
ization of 10 new credit unions during 
October, leading all states and prov- 
inces for the period. British Colum- 
bia was second with 5. 

California reported 3; Massachusetts 
and West Virginia, 2 each; Colorado. 
Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Vermont, 1 each. 

The total was 27, with 4 liquidations 
bringing the net gain to 23. 

Kingsport Reports First 

The Mead Kingsport Credit Union, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, appears to be 
the first credit union to increase its 
membership by 121% per cent in the 
current international membership 
drive. At least it is the first over-the- 
top credit union of which Cuna has 
notice. 
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Milwaukee Chapter Pioneers 


Car-Card Advertising 


OUR thundred and fourteen Mil- 
waukee County street cars and 
busses are now carrying cards adver- 


tising Milwaukee County Credit 
Unions. It is estimated that nearly 
four hundred thousand persons in 


Milwaukee County ride street cars and 
busses every day. 

It is believed that this car-card ad- 
vertising program is another “first” 
for the credit union movement. 

The committee that worked out the 
details of the program stated in their 
first release that: 

“The Milwaukee Chapter has defi- 
nitely decided to take the proverbial 
bull by the horns and do something 
about the decreasing 
of credit unions. 

“Notwithstanding Regulation W and 
the war activity, the two hundred odd 
credit unions in this area have stood 
by, while many of our members and 
prospective members have been cap- 
tivated by the advertising glamour of 
finance companies and banks and have 
forgotten that¢@hey have access to the 
funds and service of an organization 
which was created primarily to pro- 
mote their economic welfare. 

“The management of many credit 
unions may question the advisability 
of spending money for advertising at 
a time when many have been talking 
about curtailing expenses. Your Chap- 
ter believes that advertising is an ex- 
pense which will pay dividends. The 
fact that banks and finance companies 
spend thousands of dollars each year 
on advertising their personal loan 
business is evidence that money spent 
in this manner is worthwhile. 

“It is our belief that a collective ad- 
vertising program will bring about the 
following results: 

1. Increase the current earnings of 


loan business 


credit unions by directing many of the 
people, who are now served by other 
agencies to credit unions. 

2. Make the general public 
credit union conscious and serve as a 
constructive educational program. It 
will bring the credit union to the at- 
tention of the women folk who do most 
of the family budgeting. 

3. Credit unions are destined to 
play an important part in our post-wa1 
economic program. A public adver- 
tising program will lay the ground 
work for organizational activity and 
an ever expanding credit union move- 
ment.” 

The committee decided that street 
car and bus advertising is the most 
adaptable medium for credit unions 
because: 

1. The number of persons riding 
public conveyances every day has 
multiplied many times, assuring wid- 
est possible circulation of our message. 

2. We feel that this is the best and 
most economical means of reaching 
the great mass of wage and salaried 
workers from which our members are 
drawn. 

3. This form of advertising is par- 
ticularly low in cost for the wide- 
spread coverage it affords, and is so 
flexible as to be readily adaptable to 
our needs. 

In addition to getting new loan busi- 
ness, this campaign will no doubt bring 
in new members toward the 500,000 
goal of the first International Credit 
Union Membership Drive. 

Most of the year’s cost of $2500 for 
the program has already been pledged. 

The committee that put this over 
are Adolph Gull, Chairman, Walter 
Gaedke and Emil Francione. 

Edwin Eich is President of the Mil- 
waukee County Credit Union Chapter. 


more 
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How to produce an “easy to look at” 


redit Union Bulletin 


HE the credit 
union rests on a well-informed 
The credit-union 
depends on the 
standing, by its members, of its pur- 
ideals, its problems and 
their Conferences, monthly 
and annual meetings, and other “get- 
togethers” with close personal discus- 


effectiveness of 


membership 
movement under- 
and 
solutions 


poses 


sions provide the best contacts but are 
not always possible, especially in these 
busy days of war production and na- 
tional defense work. A regularly is- 
sued bulletin is the next best means 
of keeping members informed and “on 
their toes” as to what is going on in 
their organization 

Each credit union knows what it 
wants to inform the membership; the 
purpose of this article is the “how” of 
reproducing that “what” on paper and 
getting it in circulation, in the form of 
a bulletin or regularly-published 
house organ. 

The bulletin must be interesting, be- 
sides being instructive, and written 
simply and to the point. Lightened up 
with a bit of humor, never gossipy, but 
giving a boost to those who deserve it, 
it will go a long way to keep up mem- 
ber-interest. Above all, it should stress 
the credit-union ideal of cooperation: 
“Each one working together for the 
mutual benefit of all.” 


HE three methods of reproduction 
usually used by credit unions in 
reproducing their bulletins are mimeo- 
graph, letter-press, and offset 
In the mimeograph method, the 
master copy is cut on a stencil, which 
is a waxed sheet with a stiff backing, 
using the typewriter for the body type 
Line drawings, and 
hand lettering are made on the same 
sheet with a metal stylus, over a light 
table. Usually there is a mimeograph 
machine in factories 
available to run off the required num- 
ber of copies. If carefully done, good 
mimeograph work may be fairly satis- 


charts, designs, 


offices or 


most 


factory 





George A. Upman is now associated with the 
Federal Credit Union Section of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; was formerly 
art director for an advertising agency and 
free lance illustrator: received training at 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. His 
work is well known to credit union people 
since he has designed and done the art work 
for many credit union publications, including 
the now suspended magazine COOPERATIVE 
SAVING. 
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by George A. Upman 


The letter-press method is a stand- 
ard printed job on a letter press, re- 
quiring type to be set and cuts of illus- 
trations to be made by the printer. 
While the best printed results are ob- 
tained by this method, it is more costly 
than either mimeograph or offset. 

The ideal method for credit unions 
is photo-offset, in which both illus- 
trations and hand lettering may be 
added to typewritten material at no 
extra or illustrations added to 
type-set text without the cost of spe- 


cost: 


cial cuts. 

This method gets its name from the 
manner by which the impression is 
transferred from a metal plate to a 
rubber blanketed revolving cylinder 
from which it is finally printed on the 
paper. 

In offset, black and white line draw- 
ings and illustrations clipped from 
other printed material do not cost any 
more than typewritten material occu- 
pying the same space. THE BrIDcE is 
now running a series of “pick-ups” 
which can be cut out and pasted on the 
original makeup for reproduction. 
Some additional cost is,involved in the 
case of original photographs, wash 
drawings, or other illustrations in 
which the color values change through 
varied tones of light and shade. In 
such cases a negative must be made 
through a half-tone screen, which pre- 
serve the tonal values of the originals 
by screening the solid masses into 
series of dots. 

Collect, compare, and study other 
publications. Note the ones that are 
easy to read, that hold your interest. 
Note how captions stand out; how 
illustrations are placed. 


AVING decided the method of re- 
production to be used, the editor 
should assemble his material and be- 
gin to lay out the particular issue. 





Some general points to be remem- 
bered in the makeup have to do with: 


legibility, contrast, and 
simplicity. 

Legibility: the type must be read- 
able, not too large or too small; or 
the columrs too narrow or too wide 
Good typography (the appearance or 
arrangement of printed matter) re- 
quires each line to be so spaced as to 
enable the eye to catch each word with 
the least amount of effort. A good 
measure (width) of a column should 
be the width of the lower-case alpha- 
bet and a half, or thirty-nine charac- 
ters. English words average from six 
to seven letters. 

Freakish types have no place in a 
house-organ; they call attention to the 
type rather than to the message. Use 
type that combines beauty of form 
with legibility. Letter spacing should 
be avoided as much as possible. When 
letter spacing seems necessary, use a 
more extended letter, a larger size, or 
shorten the line; also avoid wide spac- 
ing of words in display. 

Proportion: a good rule to follow 
for the size of the publication is the 
2x3 rule. The length is approximately 
50 percent longer than the width, i.e. 
6x9—7x10'2, etc. 

Contrast: a page set close in the 
same size type throughout and with 
nothing but type is very drab and un- 
inviting. By using larger or heavie 
headlines and subheads with illustra- 
tions sprinkled about, the reader’s in- 
terest is held. Type talks from its 
pages; the arrangement says, “Don’t 
pay much attention to me, I'm rather 
drab”; “Linger awhile, I'm easy to 
look at”; or “Ye gods! Ain’t I a mess.” 
By good arrangement, the little things 
such as size of type, spacing, and plac- 
ing of illustrations, you get a balanced 
effect or that which is equally attrac- 
tive, an “artistic unbalance.” Remem- 
ber too, that white space is of no less 
importance than the black type masses 


proportion, 
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By using a colored paper stock for 
different issues you get variety, but 
be sure that the paper is very light in 
tone. If too dark, the contrast of the 
type and paper makes reading difficult. 

Simplicity: Keep stories short and 
to the point. Don’t try to get too much 
variety by using too many different 
styles of type or illustrations. Orna- 
ments, borders, and artistic capital 
initials are an important phase of 
typography in which good taste is 
essential. Care must be taken not to 
use too much ornamentation as the 
ornament is supplementary and should 
give final touch and elegance to the 
whole—nothing more. 


HEN building a house, a plan is 

necessary. So too, when making 
up a publication, a “lay-out” or trial 
horse is an essential, to see how your 
material will best fit into your print- 
ing area. 

Appearance is not everything 
(“clothes don’t make the man”) but 
they do give him a running start. So 
with your make-up; it, too, should 
help, not hinder, your chance of being 
favorably received. If you establish a 
good style of layout, stick to it. Don't 
feel that novelty is the thing and keep 
changing the format with eac* i-sue. 

Always remember the main purpose 
of a layout—a guide for style and ar- 
rangement of copy to enable you to 
save time on the finished copy for re- 
production. 

Let us consider, for example, an off- 
set printed bulletin of one fold, making 
four pages, the finished page size 8” x 


12” (2x3 proportion) with an overall 
paper size of 16” x 12”. Allowing for 
a white space margin of 1” on the out- 
side and top of page, 1%” at the bot- 
tom and 5” on the fold side, we find 
we have a printing area 634” wide by 
9%” deep. Next divide that printing 
area into two columns 3” wide, leaving 
3%” between columns in the center, 
making two columns 3” wide by 97%” 
deep. 

A masthead on the front page has 
to be decided upon to include the 
name of the publication, date, volume 
and number of the issue, and any other 
pertinent data. It’s a good idea to 
show precise name of credit union, 
location of credit union office, and 
office hours on each issue, although not 
necessarily on masthead. Allow a 
space across two columns at the top 
of the printed area for this to take up 
about 2” in depth. 


Reducing type from its normal size 
permits the use of shorter, more legi- 
ble lines, making possible a far greater 
number of words to the page. A good 
readable reduction is one of from 4 to 
3, thus if the size of our reproduced 
column is 3”, our working preliminary 
size of column would be increased to 
4” and our page size would be then 
16 x 105” and the printing area 13%” 
x 814”. 

The next step is to estimate the 
amount of printed space required for 
a given amount of copy, or conversely, 
ascertain the amount of copy required 
to fill a given type space. Remember, 
we’re using a 4” width of column to be 
reduced to 3”, so, using typewriter 


type, count the number of charac- 
ters and spaces you get in a 4” width, 
which, in 12 to the inch typewrite: 
type, is 48. If a varitype machine is 
available, use it, as it gives more 
variety in style and type sizes. 

Count the number of characters and 
spaces on the average typewritten line 
of your copy, multiply by the number 
of lines on the page, divide by 48, and 
you have the number of lines your 
copy will take up at a 4” width, ap- 
proximately. Another method is the 
“type, cut, and paste” way in which 
you type all your copy in a 4” width, 
cut it apart, and by tipping it in your 
columns, learn if you have too little 
or too much. If you find that you have 
too much copy, boil it down or plan to 
use it in a future issue. If too little 
copy, write more or plan illustrations 
to fill up the necessary space 

Having arrived at the correct 
amount of copy and illustrations, tip 
in place on the preliminary and proof- 
read. In 4” columns, retype in black, 
being careful not to smear the type, 
and justify the right side of each line, 
getting rid of the ragged edge. This 
can be done by increasing the white 
space between words. It is patient 
work but the final result makes it 
well worthwhile. 


Carefully lay out the final working 
original for reproduction on illustra- 
tion board. Using T-square, triangle, 
and drawing board, paste the typed 
columns, headings, and _ illustrations 
in place, or allow the correct space 
and proportion for them to be stripped 





... Skillful pasting . . . 











.. +. precise instructing i, 


.. + gets results! 
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1 | ] 
more than wortnwnhlle 


You will have 


1 well-informed membership, bette: 


acquainted with their credit union 
how it can help them, and how they 
can help others solve their personal 
financial problems in the credit-union 
Way 
What's the Score? 
Credit union people’ throughout 


Canada and the United States are no 
doubt anxious to know what progress 
first month of the 
Member- 
in November 1 
So that the records can be compiled 
officials 
urged to notify the managing directors 


was made du ing th 
First Annual 


hip Drive which beg: 


International 


promptly, credit union are 


of their state leagues before the end of 


each month the progress made up to 
the 20th of the month The state 
leagues will make their reports to 
Cuna promptly after the first of each 


the Drive, 
ends February 15 


following month during 
which officially 
Tue Brivce will give the 
the first month’; 
Membership con 


union 


results of 
month 


reports next 
mittees and credit 
officials may find it helpful to 
on the Drive in the 
September, October, and Novembe: 
issues of Tue Brince for suggestions on 


how to their 


review the art el 


make individual drives 


more effective 
Tue Bripce would like to receive 


at= 


counts of any novel ideas or methods 


adopted which might also be useful to 
other credit unions 

“Let's have that score. and make it a 
big one!” LS the urgent plea of Le iZLil 


and Cuna officials 
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Sanford E. Leake, Peerless Woolen Mills Employees FCU president, presenting check and 
orders for war bonds totalling $1,061,100 to James R. De Lay. managing director Georgia 
Credit Union League. Treasurer Clyde A. Liner is the interested bystander. 


Peerless Citv of Rossville 


“I had a great thrill today and was 
very proud when I saw the P-47 named 
Peerless City of Rossville, Georgia,’ ” 
writes Sgt. R. V. Strickland from “U.S 
Station in England” to Clyde L. Liner, 
treasurer of the Peerless Woolen Mills 
Employees FCU, about the bomber 
purchased by the credit union. 

“Although I am a mechanic 
Flying Fortress, the Pursuit sure 
looked swell to me. I know the people 
up a considerable 
things to pay for this ship 

“I am a former citizen of 
and I know many 
around Rossville. I am a 
Chattanooga now 


on a 


gave amount of 
north 
people 
resident of 


. 
Georgia 


“We sure take pride in our ship 
over here. Each one is considered to 
be just like a pet we used to play with 
when we were younger. To know and 
see a ship that comes from the folks 
back home—well, there aren’t words 
to express just what we mean or how 
we feel. Iam happy to write this letter 
to you from the boys here and myself. 
We are trying with all our might to 
keep them flying. As members of the 
8th Air Force we are trying our best 
and we will finish that Jerry (Hitler) 
off soon. 

“We thank you all from the depth of 
our hearts for everything and we are 
certainly proud of the P-47, too. We 
depend upon it to bring our Forts back 
home.’ 

This credit union has since pur- 
chased a Flying Fortress. During the 


Third War Loan Drive alone it moved 
bonds totalling $321,714.15. Its total 
assets are only $80,000. 

Mr. Liner is one of the hardest 
working treasurers in the State of 
Georgia. He has contributed greatly 
to the war bond record of the Georgia 
Credit Union League, which bought a 
bomber, officially named the “Georgia 
Credit Unionist,” at its annual con- 
vention. Previously Georgia credit 
unions had already accounted for four 
million dollars worth of bonds. 

Because of his success in his own 
credit union, Mr. Liner has been made 
General of the Walker County War 
Bond Committee, which during the 
year ending May 1943 exceeded its 
quota by more than two and one-half 
times. 


Atlanta Postal Record 

Another hard working bond-selling 
group is the Atlanta Postal Credit 
Union’s Victory Committee, headed 
by Treasurer Moses C. Davis. Its total 
sales have amounted to $956,487.75. 
more than 200 per cent of the credit 
union’s assets. 





For Sale—in whole or in part—immediate 
delivery, eight Postindex Visible Filing 
Cabinets, No. 01013D, pocket type, 65 cards 
per tray, 13 trays per cabinet. One hand- 
operated Elliott Addressing Machine with 
stencil cabinet and trays, postcard size. 
> Telephone Employees Credit Union. Bell 
Telephone Building, 1365 Cass Avenue. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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One of Broad Interests 


Parish credit unions were listed in 
a recent issue of “The Register,” pub- 
lication of the Catholic Diocese of 
Kansas City, as one of the “broad in- 
terests of the Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women of Kansas City 
through which all lay activities di- 
rected by His Excellency, Bishop Ed- 
win V. O'Hara, are united.” 

A comprehensive selection of credit 
union books and pamphlets will be 
placed on the shelves of a library 
Bishop O'Hara is establishing for the 
public in the building which has been 
his residence. The second floor of this 
building will be the headquarters of 
the Inter-American Institute, recently 
established by the Bishop to promote 
better understanding among _ the 
Americas. 

Vos You Dere Sharlie? 

“Vos you dere Sharlie?” asks the 
Delphic News, published by the 
Delphic Credit Union Ltd., Montreal. 
Quebec, above a list of the board 
members showing the number of 
board meetings each attended out of 
the total so far held during the year. 
For example: 

Jack Thomas, president—13 14 

George Bolton, vice-president 
11/14. 

Bill Cope, manager—13 14. 

Bea Clarke, secretary—13 14. 

Murray Larsen—12 /14. 

Chapter River Trip 

The Louisville (Kentucky) Credit 
Union Chapter sponsored an evening 
excursion up the Ohio River on Sep- 
tember 10. Dancing, games, and the 
hospitality of the gayly decorated and 
lighted Steamer Island Queen made 
this a highly notable event for the 
chapter, reports Chapter President 
Thomas L. Cecil. 

Prior to the trip, the officers of the 
Kentucky Credit Union League held 
their quarterly meeting in an upper 
deck room. Cuna Field Man Charles 
Eikel addressed the meeting. 


On the N. Y. Central 


“Twenty-four thousand employees 
are members of the twenty-six credit 
unions located at various points on the 
New York Central System,” an- 
nounces the CENTRAL HEADLIGHT, pub- 
lished for employees of the New York 
Central railroad. “Membership is in- 
creasing at the rate of 5,000 per year. 

“These amateur bankers loaned 
themselves $2,740,000 during the year 
1942 to pay for essential purchases, 
taxes, hospitalization and education. 

“The rates of interest charged on 
loans are low compared to those as- 
sessed by outside finance companies. 
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Gurden P. Farr 


GuRDEN P. (Dutcu) Farr, Cuna vice 
president, was born in Midland, Mich- 
igan on July 15, 1902, but he has lived 
in Detroit since 1905. After attending 
Detroit public schools through the 
third year of high school, he was 
forced to quit and go to work. 

He first worked in payroll depart- 
ment of the Chalmers Motor Car Com- 
pany, then making war munitions for 
World War I. When that factory closed 
down in 1920 he went to work nights 
as a substitute clerk in the post office 
mailing section, while he finished his 
high school training during the day. In 
1924 he married Dorothy C. Diebold, 
also a post office worker. He was trans- 
ferred to day work in the post office 
finance department in 1926, and from 
then till 1930 he attended evening 
classes of the University of Detroit 


School of Commerce and Finance. 

Dutch joined the Detroit Postal Em- 
ployees Credit Union in 1926; became 
its treasurer and manager in 1931, and 
still holds these positions. (This credit 
union was one of the true pioneers in 
credit union development in Michigan, 
it being organized in January 1925 be- 
fore the existence of a credit union 
law in that state. Its assets today total 
about $1,400,000.) 

He was a co-organizer of the Michi- 
gan Credit Union League, of which he 
has been a board member five 
years; vice president for two years 
He was this year elected president. He 
has been largely influential in keep- 
ing Michigan credit unions intact dur- 
ing the present emergency, and affili- 
ated with Cuna. He served for six 
years as chairman of the credit com- 
mittee of the Central Credit Union of 
Michigan. 

He has served as Cuna director from 
Michigan for four years: was elected 
Cuna vice president at the 1943 annual! 
meeting of the National Board. He was 
on the beard of directors of the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society for four 
years, as treasurer, and on the finance 
committee. 

His desire to maintain his credit 
union affiliations has caused him to 
decline promotions in the postal serv- 
ice, where he has been employed in the 


for 


central accounting department for 
several years. 
His chief other interests are ath- 


letics; he has participated in football, 


baseball, basketball, and track in 
school and on numerous local semi- 
pro clubs; he was co-organizer of 


competitive athletics in the Detroit 
Post Office. He is a member of: Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 
Detroit Turners, Accountants Forum, 
University of Detroit Alumni, and 
Kilwinning Lodge, F. & A. M. No. 297 
Detroit. 





For example, if you borrow $100 for 
six months from a credit union at 
maximum interest rates (1% per 
month on unpaid balances), you pay 
back $103.50; to pay back the same 
amount borrowed from the very low- 
est rate finance corporation takes 
$108.90. 

“Total loans made by the New York 
Central System Credit Unions from 
the inception of these organizations to 
the end of 1942 amounted to $14,628,- 
027.76. 

“The Credit Union movement has 
convincingly demonstrated the hon- 
esty of employees. Losses are amaz- 
ingly low. Total losses charged off 
from inception of these organizations 
to the end of last year amounted to 
only $17,053.86, averaging approxi- 
mately 10c on a $100 loan. 


“Assets of the twenty-six credit 
unions as of the end of last year 
amounted to $1,869,627.87, an increase 
during that year of $388,419.34. 

“Loans outstanding as of December 
31, 1942, to 12,728 members, amounted 
to $1,289,489.39 compared with out- 
standing loans at the end of 1941 
amounting to $1,171,012.16 to 10,298 
members.” 


Time Alone 
To the Editor: 


“You folks are doing a swell job. It 
is more than worthwhile. Time alone 
will be able to tell the effectiveness of 
your constructive educational pro- 
gram.—J. W. Windham, Duval Con- 
sumers Credit Union, Jacksonville. 
Florida. 
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Slide projections used in “should-be-shown-in-every-chapter” 


Supervisory Committee Clinic 


HE first public use of a new 
chapter program devoted to su- 
pervisory committee instruction 


by means of 2 x 2 slide projections 
the regularly monthly 
meeting of the Eastern Credit Union 
Chapter of the Kansas Credit Union 
League held at the Hotel Gould, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, October 7, 1943. 

While early reaction was favorable. 
and objectives seemed fairly well 
achieved, at this time it is the novelty 
of the approach to the problem of 
stimulating supervisory committee 
members to better work that seems 
worthy of general interest. Additional 
experience and experimentation will 
no doubt be necessary before the 
merit of the approach may be fully 
determined. 


occurred at 


Forty-seven slides were used which 
showed the various books, forms and 
papers, both state and federal of an 
active, average-sized credit union, 
giving in some detail the records for 
a usual three month auditing period 
April, May and June. 

Slides were chosen because of their 
visibility, inexpensiveness and perma- 
nence. Designed principally for chap- 
ters, they have been used successfully 
also with small groups. Their effec- 
tiveness can best be estimated perhaps 
from experiences with slides in 
schools, industries and the armed 
services. One army officer recently 
stated that by slides, movies, etc., 
there has been achieved 80 per cent 
better efficiency in instruction than by 
any other methods or combination of 
methods. 

Be that as it may, the program was 
aimed particularly at the comparative- 
ly inactive supervisory committee. 
Articles by our leaders in Tre Brince 
from time to time were providing 
plenty of suggestions for the active 
supervisory committee member. In 
order to meet wartime conditions, as 
well as to appeal successfully to the 
inactive supervisory committee mem- 
ber, the program was held in one eve- 
ning. The basic appeal was a featured 
“Minimum Procedure” (see next 
page) suggested as the minimum pro- 
gram for a good committee audit, 
which outlines on less than a mimeo- 
graphed page the basic steps for the 
supervisory committee audit. 





James Barry is managing director of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Regional Credit Union As- 
sociation. 
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COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 





by James Barry 


In addition to the slides and the 
compressed outline of procedure, a 
third string to the bow was the in- 
troduction of a new Supervisory Com- 
mittee Audit Report form for state- 
chartered credit unions. The form was 
almost identical with the form recom- 
mended by the National Association 
of Managing Directors in May. The 
general opinion of the managing di- 
rectors was that some such form was 
urgently needed to replace the out- 
moded form 70 which has been widely 
used in the past. The new form in 
many respects parallels the federal 
Supervisory Committee Report form 
used by federal credit unions. 

“Streamlining The Credit Union 
Audit,” announced the notice of the 
meeting sent out to the mailing list of 
the Eastern Credit Union Chapter. “A 
Simplified Procedure,” “Shortcuts in 
Auditing,” promised the some notice. 
A large order to serve. The attempt to 
achieve this praiseworthy purpose 
centered in the “Minimum Procedure” 
wherein rather than attempting to 
answer the question on the supervi- 
sory committee report, question by 
question, emphasis was placed on using 
the forms and papers of the credit 
union only once while auditing them, 
so far as that is possible. As each form 
is handled, the “Outline of Minimum 
Procedure” attempts to tell just what 
to look for. However, to use the out- 
line effectively it is felt that prior par- 
ticipation in a program using the 


slides, with the discussion and sugges- 
tions that brings forth, is necessary. 

Dick Lagerman, the energetic chap- 
ter president, at the end of the pro- 
gram called for suggestions and com- 
ments. Indeed, in honor of the event 
he had printed note pads (shown at 
left) to facilitate comments. Some of 
the comments received indicate per- 
haps more the generosity of credit 
union folks than a sharpened critical 
faculty. Nevertheless some scope of 
acceptance on the first tryout can be 
gained by quoting them: 


> “... program was best I have ever 
seen...” 

>“ .. . very interesting and educa- 
tional...” 


> “... most educational program ever 
shown. Should have more similar pro- 
grams...” 


>“... I got a lot of good ideas and 
trust the thoughts will be put into gen- 
eral practice .. .” 

>» “... very worthwhile and very edu- 
cational . . . a worthwhile review of 
what the supervisory committee 
should do...” 

> “... very good! ...a challenge...” 


> “... should be shown in every chap- 
ey 


All in all it is felt that the program 
bears much promise as another pow- 
erful tool which supervisory commit- 
tees have at their disposal. 





Ford Rouge Employees FCU 


Another milestone in the develop- 
ment of the credit union movement 
was passed on Tuesday, November 2, 
1943, when a charter was approved by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for a Federal credit union to 
serve over 100,000 employees of the 
River Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor 
Company and of CIO Local No. 600 in 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Local No. 600 is reputed to be the 
largest labor union local in the world. 
Ford Rouge Employees Federal Credit 
Union, charter number 5080, has the 
largest potential membership of any 
which has been organized to date. 

The number of people which it will 
serve is only exceeded by the Munic- 
ipal Credit Union of New York City 
which has operated with outstanding 
success for over 25 years among over 
140,000 city and county employees in 
New York City. This state chartered 
credit union has accumulated over 
seven million dollars in assets. 
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KANSAS-NEBRASKA REGIONAL CREDIT UNION ASSOCIATION 
Box 313 Kansas City, Kansas 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE CLINIC 


Suggested Minimum Procedure For Supervisory Committee Audit 


1. COUNT CASH FUNDS. Use cash, petty cash receipts. (la) 
(See Note 4, below) 


2. VERIFY DEPOSITS. Watch dates, amounts. Use bank state- 
ment, bank book, bank reconciliation, Form "A" (Federal 
J &C). (1c) 





3. BANK RECONCILIATION. Prepare or verify. Check G.L. 
"Cash", outstanding checks, cash on hand, prior recon- Roy S. Marshall, president Detroit Credit 
ciliation. Watch checks for agreement with checkbook on : ae 
details, proper signature and countersignature, proper Union Chapter, receiving $500,008 and 
endorsement, cancellation. (lb, 1d) $350,000 war bond checks at the Third War 


Loan Drive chapter meeting from Gurden P. 

4. DEPOSIT SLIPS (CRVs) e Small credit union test all, large Farr, treasurer Detroit Postal Employees Cred.- 

credit union test some. Check dates, totals, entry in it Union, and J. C. Howell. treasurer Detroit 
nat s : : .  \ ’ 

A" (J & C) and in Individual Ledg. (4e) Teachers Credit Union.—Detroit News picture. 

5. ALL DISBURSEMENTS. Check for proper authorization (loan 


application, etc.), and for entry from checkbook into 5 
43 (J & 6). ce ae y $1,501,400 
6. NOTES, BONDS, OTHER ASSETS. See that notes are com- Te er 
pleted properly and signed, that chattels and insurance, igan Credit Union League climaxec 
if any, protect credit union. Check title and posses- its drive in the Third War Loan Drive 
sion to bonds, other assets. (2a, 2b, 5b) with a chapter meeting September 15 
7. "A" & "BY _ J & C RECORD. Check entries not yet 1943 in the studio auditorium of radio 
checked, entry of withdrawals to individual accounts. station WWJ of the Derrorr News. 
Total columns, balance page, check entries to G.L. (4e) War bond subscriptions totalling $1,- 
8. GENERAL LEDGER. Check trial bal ° aa 501,400 were presented by member 
’ o, WIOCE CEIBS DSSENCS FOF ONtries, credit unions. Outstanding subscrip- 
SOLAS. CRONE INNaPESE GULSeCtIeNS. (5, <8) tions: Detroit Teachers, $590,000.00: 
9. FINANCIAL STATEMENT. Using "A" & "B" (J & C) and G.L., Detroit Postal, $350,000. 


check entries on statement. Verify computation of 
profit or loss. Check totals. (7) 


10. INDIVIDUAL SHARE AND LOAN LEDGER. 1. Add up individual 
share and loan balances. If disagreement exists with 
G.L., "Shares" or "Loans", investigate. 2. Check post- 
ing of notes to individual accounts for proper entry, 
legality of terms and amount. 3. Prepare, or verify, 
and analyze delinquency list. 4. Test interest calcula- 
tions. 5. Check directors and committee members for 
illegal borrowing, endorsing. (4-a-b-c-d, 5c-d, 6a-b, 
8a-b-c) 





11. REVIEW SURETY BONDS. For validity, adequacy of coverage 
in amount and on persons. Watch excess coverage 
conditions. (ll, 12) 





12. ANALYZE FINDINGS, PREPARE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
For Board and members. 


x * kk ek kK * For COMPLETE 

NOTE 1. It is presumed that membership, board of directors © LIFE 

and credit committee minutes are read regularly, and that © FIRE 

previous Supervisory Committee and Examiner reports and * AUTOMOBILE 
recommendations are followed up. (9, 10, 13a, 13b) 

© LIABILITY 

NOTE 2. A good passbook audit is the ultimate test of © ACCIDENT 
honesty and accuracy in dealings with the members. This d HEALTH 
— a job, to of peer e  S* Sa by the an 

upervisory Committee independently o e treasurer. 

Endeavor to reach potential as well as actual members. INSURANCE PROTECTION 
Some advocate auditing 10% of passbooks monthly, some a e 

complete audit every two years. (14) 

These insurance services are available in Ohio, 

NOTE 3. THE ABOVE IS A MINIMUM PROCEDURE ONLY. Following ene, D> ie Sie i Se Se Sean, ©. 0 
it will suggest several investigations. Be curious. Vary ' 
. your method in pursuing investigations. Always compute Form Bureau Mutual Automobile 
totals yourselves. Insurance Co. 

NOTE 4. References in parenthesis at the end of each para- ram hemern ling ayy a 
graph above refer to questions on the special Supervisory a 
Committee Audit Report form which accompanies this sheet. Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 


KNRCUA 10-4-43 Home Oftice—Columbus, Ohio 
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In Alberta 


(Andy M. Munro, president of the 
Credit Union League of Alberta, pre- 
pered the following report for the 1943 
Legislative Roundup in the October 
Bripce. Since the original report never 
reached Tue Bripce it was not until 
the Roundup was published that the 
loss of the original was discovered and 
a copy provided.) 

The Credit Union League of Alberta 
is very much in the throes of growing 
pains thus far Our problems are 
many and varied Our League was 
organized at Red Deer, Alberta in Oc- 
1942... . Our first annual meet- 
ing took place at Calgary July 3, 1943 
with some 35 credit unions being rep- 
resented out of the 110 in our Province. 
We had a good meeting and attend- 

At that meeting we voted to 
with Cuna. 


tober 


ance 


affiliate 

Since the July meeting we have ar- 
ranged for office space here in Edmon- 
ton—very modest it is true—but we 
wish to start carefully and build a 
good foundation. We will probably be 
taking over the credit union stationery 
and supplies from the King’s Printer 
Department of our Provincial Govern- 
ment. This will off in the 
“ved,” but the Government here has 
been very good to us and we will pay 
them off gradually. The result will be 
a 65 to 75 per cent increase in the cost 
of supplies to individual credit unions, 


start us 


as the Government has sold us such 
material at cost in the past. Needless to 
say the League could not so operate. 


We are completing our constitution 
and by-laws for presentation to the 
Provincial Government for registra- 
tion. This will require an Order-in- 
Council. No difficulty is anticipated in 
this respect. 

We have had no difficulty regarding 
proposed legislation here—the Gov- 
ernment being very favorable to credit 
unions, and any suggestions we have 
always been given favorable consider- 
ation with excellent results. 

Broadcasts regarding credit union 
activities go out regularly from the 
University Radio Station at Edmon- 
ton. These are sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment Co-Operatives Branch and 
have been a real asset. Once a week 
we have free time (15 minutes) on a 
Calgary station (CJCJ) owned by a 
daily paper—the CALGARY ALBERTAN. 
We have a representative from a dif- 
ferent credit union speak each week, 
and occasionally we arrange a sort of 





An Educational Committee 


TIP 


The educational committee can 
give ideas it wants to get across 
to its members free rides into the 
hands of those members by: 

Preparing inserts, or pur- 
chasing them from Cuna Supply 
Cooperative, for the supervisory 
committee to inclose with its 
account verification letters to 
the members. 

















re 


“Round Table Conference” which 
draws very frequent and favorable 
comment. 

There have been several changes in 
the Act governing credit unions in Al- 
berta. Two of these are perhaps nota- 
ble: One makes it possible for a board 
or committee member to borrow in 
excess of his shares, deposits, and ac- 
cumulated earnings providing that 
such borrowing is “approved at a 
meeting of the members of the Board 
of Directors, the Credit Committee, 
and the Supervisory Committee other 
than (the borrower), by a vote which 
is equal to two-thirds of the number 
of all such persons.” Another change 
makes it possible “after the expiration 
of two months from the death of any 
member to pay any monies (not ex- 
ceeding 200 dollars) standing to his 
credit in shares or deposits to his exe- 
cutor, administrator, widow, or dis- 
tributed equally to the children with- 
out any liability to the credit union.” 
Formerly such funds would be held 
until a will had been probated, and so 
forth, which might often take months. 


County Requests Help 


Collection of auto license fees for 
the Douglas County, Nebraska, treas- 
urer will be another service rendered 
by Omaha credit unions, if the lead- 
ers of these credit unions respond 
favorably to requests for this assist- 
ance sent out by the county official, 
in an effort to obtain relief from 
the manpower shortage harassing his 
office. 
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Here is how Treasurer C. W. Mason and Assistant Treasurer Ross M. Wilsie keep the 
members of the S. D. E. Ry (San Diego, California, Electric Railway) Federal Credit Union 


informed about the progress of their credit union. 
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“It's fun to work together.” agrees the more than 50 members who attended this “Work 

Party” of the Studebaker Employees Federal Credit Union, South Bend, Indiana. The party 

manufactured envelopes to hold loan application, note, car or other title papers, and com. 

plete information in regard to each loan, in order to simplify the credit union‘s loan pro- 
cedure. Refrethments were served, and a good time was had by all. 





Saskatchewan Shows Way 

“There is much of interest to all 
credit union leaders in the September BUY 
30 quarterly credit union report from America’s most widely 
Saskatchewan,” notes Cuna Managing used id 
Director Bergengren. sed tax guice— 

“To begin with the quarter shows 
that credit union organization need not 
be interrupted by war. Eleven new 
credit unions are reported for the . 

sae | YOUR 0 
period, bringing the Saskatchewan | TAX 
total to 117. The Saskatchewan law INCOME 
dates from 1937 and the 1931 popula- | ee ly 
tion was less than a million. During ‘S=s 
the year which ended September 3) 
credit union assets had increased from 
$268,000 to $565,000, a better than == 
100°%, increase; loans had increased 
(outstanding balances) from $201,099 
to $363,000 and membership had in- ° 
creased this most difficult war year Cuna Supply Cooperative 
from 8,666 to 12,757 a total increase of Madison |, Wisconsin 
4,091 or about 50°. Canada has, in- 
cidentally, something much like Reg- 
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The January issue of 
THE BRIDGE 


will help you on that final spurt to 
put your credit union over the top 
in your share of the First Annual In- 
ternational Membership Drive 
which ends February 15. 


It is the annual meeting issue and 
is designed for the individual credit 
union member. 


It will contain a moving short 
story of a family which was nar- 
rowly saved from catastrophe by 
the credit union. Also a challeng- 
ing defense of “no dividends” by 
a credit union member. And a credit 
union quiz. And a credit union 
cross word puzzle. And a sum- 
mary article about loan sharks. 
And an article about the ever 
present ueed of planning one’s life, 
financial and otherwise. And a 
short statement of the credit union 
“idea.” And some “believe it or 
not” items about credit unions. And, 
we hope, a credit union cartoon or 
two. 


In other words, we are deter- 
mined to pack this issue with items 
of genuine interest to the individual 
credit union member and potential 
member. 


Let us know promptly, won't you, 
if this interests you; and to what 
extent. In so far as the paper short- 
age will permit, extra copies will be 
available for general distribution at 
5 cents each (in quantities of 20 or 
more). Orders should be placed by 
December 20. 


THE BRIDGE 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 





ulation W but not quite so restrictive. 
“It is interesting to note the nature 


of the Saskatchewan development. Of 
117 credit unions 83 are rural com- AUTO FINANCE INSURANCE 
munity credit unions, five are within AT LOW COST 


cooperative groups, six within racial 
groups, four within religious groups, 


The Resolute Fire Insurance Company, a NEW ENGLAND STOCK COMPANY, 


specializes in writing fire, theft, comprehensive and collision insurance on cars and 


two within professional groups, eleven trucks for Credit Unions. Our policy, certificate and other forms are specially designed 

within governmental groups, two serve for this business. Use of Nation-wide hocal adjusters assures prompt and satisfactory 
; ’ : justment ice. 

railroad employees and the few re- sn senaemaleatinns 

maining are within industrial groups Resolute services CREDIT UNIONS AND FINANCE FACTORS EXCLUSIVELY. This 

(three) or within the printing and intensive specialization (which in itself effects economies in operation) enables us 


publishing business. 


q to the credit union or finance factor. 
“There is much food for thought 


to render complete service, INCREASE PROFITS TO THE AGENT and protection 


in these statistics as we appreciate Write for full particulars, without obligation: 


how relatively few community credit 


unions there are in the United States RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


and the fact that only recently have 350 MAIN ST. 
we begun to organize rural ones.” 
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The first 

formed 

chester, N. H. 
The St. 


in Illinois, 


,», in 1909. 


Union 
ago. 

borrowers; 
share-holders. 


purposes" 
medical care, 
home, taxes, 


funerals, 
fuel, 


intending to borrow $1000. 


rate of interest is 1% 
averaging around .059” 
each month. 


amount of a loan is $1000. 
confidential. 


Company. 
Directors. 
Auditor. 
the cash is available. 


The books 


gregation or parish. 


Credit Union. 
lst. 


2nd. 

share, 

down-payment on a home, 
3rd. 


4th. 


Service Plan. 


least one share. 





CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit Union 
in the Roman Catholic parish of Ste. 


James Credit Union, 
was organized January l, 
Since that time $102,832.50 has been loaned to 621 

$4,615.52 has been paid in dividends to its 342 


What is a Credit Union? 


A Credit Union is a cooperative organization. 
Simply a group of persons associated together for the 
purpose of building up a fund with their own savings, 
make loans from this fund at a reasonable rate of interest 
to members of this group for "productive and provident 
such as consolidation of old bills, 
education, 
and clothing. 
tomary;: a family needing $20.00 is as important as the one 
Each applicant must explain 
the purpose of the loan and plans for repaying it. 
per month on the unpaid balance, 
according to the payments made 
Loans are repaid on the monthly payment plan, 
interest reduced each month accordingly. 
All transactions are strictly 
The Credit Union provides a service to its 
members insuring the unpaid balance on each loan against 
death or permanent disability of borrowers, 
death should overtake the borrower, 
paid the unpaid balance on the loan without any cost. 
Credit Unions carry this Loan Insurance with their own 
A Credit Union operates through a Board of 
are examined annually by the State 
Funds may be withdrawn at any time as long as 


THE PARISH CREDIT UNION 


A Credit Union within a local church is simply one 
whose membership is limited to the members of the con- 
A member of St. 
must be a member of this Parish. 
advantages why parishioners should join their Parish 


By being a member you can make an application 
for a loan at any time you need money for a vacation, 
business or other emergency that might arise. 

You can deposit a savings each month, $5 per 
limit $20 per month, which may come in handy for a 
investment, 
By being a member you are sharing in the work 
of “helping your neighbor along." 

Your membership in the Credit Union will also 
make you eligible for Hospitalization in the Hospital 


To become a member of the Parish Credit Union, 
out an application card, hand it to one of the Board of 
Directors to be presented at one of the monthly meetings, 
held each 3rd Monday of the month, 


in the United States was 
Marie in Man- 


the first Parish Credit 
1930, 13 years 


It is 
to 


payment for 
indebtedness on a 
Small loans are cus- 


The 


The maximum 


so that if 
the survivor would be 
The 


James Credit Union 
There are a number of 


or other necessity. 


fill 


and subscribe to at 








IDEA EXCHANGE 


HE other side of the above circu- 

lar shows the annual statement of 
the St. James Credit Union, Decatur, 
Illinois. About the circular Irene L. 
Ebrhardt, credit union secretary- 
treasurer, writes: 

“Our parish prints a Sunday Bulle- 
tin and hands it to the members at the 
vestibule door when they enter the 
church. It has been customary for the 
credit union once a year to print its 
annual statement on the reverse side 
of this bulletin. 

“This year, however, so many new 


members in the parish and people 
came to me demanding an explanation 
what a credit union is, and so forth, 
that I felt like they should have some 
information regarding it, and also 
about how they could enter our hos- 
pitalization plan. So when I prepared 
the copy of the annual statement I 
wrote this explanation on the reverse 
side and presented it for board ap- 
proval. 

“A copy was mailed to every fam- 
ily in the parish. Cost of the 550 copies 
distributed was: 





Postage (12 cent)..... $ 8.25 


Printing and paper... .. 4.50 
eer 1.70 
$14.45 


“I feel sure that as time goes on we 
shall get direct results from this bulle- 
tin. It has already increased savings 
in the share accounts each month. 
Some new members have turned in 
their applications. And on the first of 
June when a new group is eligible for 
our hospitalization plan, I expect we 
shall get some more new members, 
since only credit union members are 
eligible. I can only take in a new group 
every six months. 

“We now have 120 members of the 
credit union enrolled in the hospital- 
ization plan. 

“As for the new loans, we are not 
making many now. People are invest- 
ing their money in bonds, and many 
of the large loans have been paid off. 
We now have $11,903 invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

“We place no limit on deposits for 
boys in the service. We feel that if 
we can take care of the surplus cash 
now, when the war is won we shall 
have ample opportunity to help our 
boys finance their homes, and so forth.”’ 


Chapter Program 
E had a chapter meeting on the 
26th of October which was a 
little different from the ordinary, so I 
thought you might be interested,” 
writes an Ohio chapter official who 
prefers to remain anonymous. 

“We made arrangements to have a 
mimeograph machine on hand and ran 
copies of bulletins for all credit unions 
that desired them. 

“Of course, we had to make all ar- 
rangements in advance so that we 
could have all stencils cut and ready 
to run. 

“We worked on the idea of each 
credit union having 500 or so headings 
made and then have them put on a 
different message each month or as 
often as they wished. By putting 
these messages of different colored 
papers they get more attention. (The 
colors should be light, however, so 
that the messages stand out and are 
easy to read.) 





SEND YOURS IN—Directors and 
committees are invited to send sam- 
ples of their work to the Idea Ex- 
change Editor, THE BRIDGE, Madi- 
son, Wisc. Send along a note telling 
how material was distributed, the 
number, the cost, and the results. 
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Doig Appointment 
Thomas W. Doig, Cuna assistant 
managing director, has been appointed 
Agency Director for the CUNA Mut- 


ual Insurance Society, effective No- 
vember 15, 1943. 


Junior to Go, Too 


“We sincerely hope that the cam- 
paign you inaugurated in the Houston 
credit unions will be successful in 
raising both the bomber and the fight- 
er plane to go along and protect your 
investment. Your sense of humor is 
refreshing,’ writes Harry Owens, 
Texas war savings bonds field director, 
to Granville W. Elder, president of the 
Houston Credit Union Chapter and 
secretary-treasurer of the Houston 
Postal Credit Union. “We assume that 
it is agreeable with you if we borrow 
this idea if and when the occasion 
arises for its application.” 

The idea being, as conceived by Mr. 
Elder, that credit unions should not 
only fill the air with bombers, but also 
that for each bomber they should send 
along a fighter plane, to “protect their 
heavy investment.” 

So the Houston Credit Union Chap- 
ter is now in the midst of a campaign 
to sell before December 7 $300,000 
worth of bonds with which to pur- 
chase a bomber to be called “Houston 


Credit Union” PLUS $75,000 worth of | 


bonds with which to purchase the pro- 
tecting fighter plane to be called 
“Houston Credit Unions, Jr.” And the 
chapter expects to reach its goal, too— 
on top of the great Third War Loan 
drive, and on top of the recent local 


successful drive to purchase a new | 
heavy cruiser Houston, to replace the | 
one lost. All this in addition to regular | 


heavy bond purchases. 

Mr. Elder helped Edward A. Filene 
organize the Houston chapter in 1933, 
and has been president of it “off and 
on” since. He has been secretary- 


treasurer of the Houston Postal Em- | 
ployees Credit Union since it was or- | 


ganized in 1929. He helped organize 
the Texas Credit Union League in 
1934: was managing director of the 
League and represented Texas on the 
Cuna National Board from 1936 to 
1939. 


Life at Harnischfeger 

A boost for the credit union oper- 
ated by employees of the Harnisch- 
feger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and a picture of members be- 
ing served at the credit union office, 
are featured on the inside back cover 
of an attractive, three-color, well- 
illustrated pamphlet, “Life at Har- 
nischfeger,” which the corporation 
issues its new employees to introduce 
and welcome them to the organization. 
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THE Essentiat Purpost 
of Life Insurance... 


to provide the maximum amount 
of permanent protection at the 


lonest level cost to the policyholder... 


is most completely fulfilled by 


CUNA Mutual’s Ordinary Life Contract. 


You don’t have to “die to win” nor must you 


pay premiums “all your life.” 


Liberal Cash and Loan Values, and Extended 
or Paid-Up Insurance provisions are included 


for your additional security and protection. 
A Legal Reserve, Participating Policy offered 


to you and your family at Net Cost by Your 


Own Insurance Company. 


Cuna Mourvat INsurANCE Society 


*% MAIL THIS COUPON *% 








Life Department 
Cuna Murtuat Insurance Society 
P. O. Box 391 P. O. Box 65 
Madison 1, Wis. Hamilton, Ont. 


Please send me application and full details concerning the Ordinary 
Life Contract. 


Name. Date of Birth 


(please print) (Mo. Day Yr.) 


Address 
City and State 


Credit Union 
12-43 
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¢ ‘Co pyle 


for your educational 
and publicity program 


x 
C REDIT union = officials may 
find these suggestions helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit 
unions offer their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 

in payroll inserts, circulars, blot- 
ters, posters, bulletins, advertise- 
ments, company house organs, of 
other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 

Che illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a_ photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 

Fach release should, of course, 
ilso contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union serv- 
ice may be obtained. The name of 
the credit union, its location, its 
business hours, and any other help- 
ful information should be given. 
> Ic may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiz.- 
tions afhliated with CUNA may 
life any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. All 
others should observe the copyright 
and obtain written permission from 
The BRIDGE, before using this 
niaterial, 

Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 

Che BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most 
effective, and so that it may pass 
on to others good new ideas de- 


ve loped 
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Don't bring them to your work. 
Drop them off at your credit un- 
conveniently at 





Johnnie can. 

nie’s father. Because he saves in, 

and borrows from, his credit un- 

ion. Do YOU belong to your 
credit union? 


And so can John- 











to 


Speak your piece—vote YOUR 

vote—at the annual meeting of 

your credit union. Bring your 

family and your friends for a 

sociable as well as a profitable 
evening. 
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Sixty-two Per Cent Rural 

Sixty-two per cent of the credit 
unions in Canada are operated by 
rural groups, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Economics Divi- 
sion, Marketing Service, of the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture. Of 
the 1,670 credit unions included in the 
report, 626 were urban groups and 
1,044 were rural. 

The report also revealed the follow- 
ing steady growth of Canadian credit 
unions since 1900: 


Credit 

Unions - Members Assets 
1900 re $ 26 
1915 91 23,614 2,027,728 
1920 113 31,752 6,306,965 
1925 122 33,279 8,261,515 
1930 194 45,767 11,178,810 
1935 277 52,045 10,173,997 
1936 331 62,068 11,115,800 
1937 441 77,177 13,759,468 
1938 645 111,012 16,835,672 


1939 844 151,554 20,680,594 
1940 1,167 201,137 25,069,685 
1941 1,314 238,463 31,230,813 
1942 1,486 295,984 43,971,925 

During 1942 the number of credit 
union members in Canada increased 
from 238,463 to 295,984; total assets 
from $31,230,813 to $43,971,925: shares 
from $5,764,514 to $7,141,756; deposits 
from $22,703,312 to $33,644,782: and 
loans granted since inception from 
$127,017,367 to $137,943,452. Loans 
granted during 1941 totalled $9,652,- 
534: those in 1942, $137,943,452. 


Cash Checks Cautiously 


“Millions of Government checks are 
being sent by the Army and Navy to 
dependents of soldiers and sailors,” 
Frank J. Wilson, chief of the United 
States Secret Service, reminds all who 
may be asked to cash these checks. 
“When checks are stolen those en- 
titled to them may go without food or 
fuel or suffer other hardships. 

“The U. S. Secret Service wants 
your help against the check thief and 
forger. Here’s how: 


If You Are Asked 
to Cash a Government Check 

1. INSIST that the person present- 
ing it identify himself properly as the 
person entitled to that check. 

2. BEFORE accepting the check ask 
yourself this question: IF THIS CHECK 
IS RETURNED BECAUSE OF A FORGED EN- 
DORSEMENT, CAN I LOCATE THE FORGER 
AND RECOVER MY LOSS? 

3. INSIST that all checks be en- 
dorsed in your presence. If a check is 
already endorsed, ask that it be en- 
dorsed again, then compare writing, 


4. REQUIRE all checks to be ini- | 
tialed by the employees responsible for | 


such payment.” 
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SAVE—BORROW 
—in Your Credit Union— In war and peace your credit 
~7 i> TWries , , 
SSMU UA SIS See Es union helps its members 
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Front Back \ 


Works All Year 


The 1944 POCKET CALENDAR will advertise your credit union all 
year: may be carried in pocket or wallet. Be sure to distribute them 


at your annual meeting; in your shop; at your office. $1.50 per 
hundred net. 


From your state league it it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


P.S. 





Poster 628 above, in tan, white, and black, 14 by 10'2 inches, is 5 
cents each, less 20 per cent io member credit unions. ALSO the 
pamphlet “Let's hold Setter Annual Meetings,” which has many 
helpful annual meeting ideas, 10 cents each net. 
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SRS 


Sprep at the teller’s window has always been important to you and 
your customers, and now in wartime this is especially so. 


Many hundreds of financial institutions across the nation use 
National Window-Posting Machines to save their customers’ time and 
earn their good-will by reducing lost waiting time. And these institu- 
tions are saving their own time, manpower and money, too. 
Wherever records are 


With the National Window-Posting Machine, each transaction at kept or money is han- 
the teller’s window is completed with a maximum of speed and control. died, there is need for 
The payment, deposit or withdrawal is made, the pass-book mechani- some product of The 
cally posted, and a correct new balance automatically printed. The Pet Cosh Register 
machine posts your record of the account, identical with the customer’s —— 
record, at the same time. .. . “After-hours” posting is eliminated, and 344 OFFICES IN 
balancing is a simple matter because all records are completed at the UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 
end of each day. es 


New tellers become proficient operators with a few hours’ practice 
because the National Window-Posting Machine can be operated effi- 
ciently after a few fundamental instructions. Our factory at Dayton, 


° ° ° — Ohio, proudly flies the 
More and more, banks, savings and loans, credit unions and similar omy lave “E” wtth 
institutions have come to rely on this system for their record-making, te Te three stars % & %& for 


record-keeping needs se “unceasing excellence” 
ping » in the production of 


This is only one of many mechanized systems built by National to AS CE ES See ee 
. m erie/. 
save needed man-hours and protect money and records . . . for business, 
industry, Government and the public. Br ear 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION e¢ SALES 


The National Cash Register Company matte sss es ie 


DAYTON 9%, OHIO ee a ae oe Se ok ee 
CASH REGISTERS *« ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS * 








